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in this steady course of development; a regularity that must
be conceived as the really permanent element in morals,
as that which persists through all changes in the content of
particular principles. The fact is that just as the moral ends,
while their details may vary in accordance with inner and
outer conditions, yet ultimately point to ideal moral purposes
which are themselves unchangeable, though our knowledge
of them depends on the stage of moral development we
have reached; so the changing conceptions of law may be
regarded as the special forms assumed, in consequence of the
existing state of moral and social cultivation, by the thought
of law as it develops according to inviolable principles.1

In all these respects the case of law is similar to that of
morality itself; the two are here, as elsewhere, directly con-
nected. The only universal moral norms that ethics can
reach are such as indicate, from the point of view of existing

1 The view here expressed is somewhat akin to Lorenz von Stein's conception
of the, relation between law, the State and society (System d, Staatswissenschaft,
ii., Gesellschaftslehre, I Abth.> pp. 51 if.). Stein contrasts with pure law, which
he regards as the object of the philosophy of law, positive law, as the object of
science. He derives the former from the nature of personality, and makes it
identical for all individuals and all times; though as a result of the constantly
varying conditions of society it can never be matle actual in this form, but is
transformed under the influence of these conditions into positive law, involved in
a continuous process of historical development. Stein thus differs from the
natural law theorists in expressly recognising the fact that abstract philosophical
law or right can never be applied to reality. His theory, however, resembles
theirs in two respects. First, he bases pure law exclusively on the free personality,
which he assumes as existing prior to all historical conditions; while society, on
the contrary, he regards as being wholly an affair of history. In the second
place, he removes pure law entirely from the flux of intellectual and moral develop-
ment, making it an unchangeable object of abstract theory. Against the former of
these positions it may be urged, I think, that society is just as indispensable a
condition of the existence of law as is the individual moral personality; and that
the latter in its ends is just as much subject to the flux of historical development
as the former. Against the second it may be objected that, because of this
unceasing flux of moral development, we have in the case of law, as elsewhere,
not a concept identical at all stages of development, but merely an ideal con-
ceived from the point of view of the existing stage.